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Chats With the Editor 


Little Red Wagon 
in the Rain 


It doesn’t rain very often in 
Los Angeles, but when it does—the rain 
really comes down. In a bad storm, the 
water may run in the streets like a river. 
Sometimes bridges are washed out. Once 
in a while little children have been caught 
by the rushing water and washed down the 
drain pipes—which, in places, are very 
large indeed. 

One day, not very long ago, Los Angeles 
had a rain like that. Oh, no. There weren’t 
any children drowned. And no bridges 
were washed out. But the streets certainly 
were full of water. 

Bobby was delighted. As soon as the rain 
was over—in fact, before it was over— 
he went out with his little red wagon to 
enjoy the storm. Mother insisted on rain- 
coat and boots, but Bobby didn’t object. 

The gutters were full. With one leg in 
the wagon and one leg out, he would race 
down a hill, then, quickly taking the 
second leg up into the wagon, he would 
smash into the water at full speed. 

The spray splashed everywhere. It was 
great sport. Up the hill and down again. 
With that red wagon he could make al- 
most as much splash as daddy could in his 
car when he plowed through a puddle. 
Bobby wished the city drainage system 
weren't so good, so the water would stay 
the rest of the afternoon. 

It is often the case that what brings un- 
measured joy to little boys brings great 
trouble and consternation to grown-up 
ladies. 

So it was today. Mrs. Conway was in a 
department store downtown when the 
storm struck. The first she knew of the 
rain was when she came out of the store 
to get a bus home. The rain was coming 
down in bucketfuls. 
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“Of all the terrible times for this to hap- 
pen!” she moaned. “My umbrella is at 
home, my rubbers, my raincoat, everything. 
Oh dear!” 

She waited in the store, fretting and 
fuming till the downpour was over. Then, 
seeing a bus coming, she dashed out through 
the last few drops and boarded it. 

So her problem was solved for the mo- 
ment, and she hoped that when she got 
home she would find that the rain hadn’t 
been quite so heavy in her part of the city. 

Too bad for her! When she got off 
bus the gutters were flowing full. 

“I can’t possibly step over all that water!” 
she thought. “And if I wade through it, 
the slimy, greasy, muddy stuff will ruin my 
shoes and stockings. Oh dear, why do things 
like this have to happen to me?” 

Just then she heard a little voice say, “If 
you’d like, I'll take you across in my 
wagon.” 

Mrs. Conway looked down. There was 
Bobby with his red wagon. “What did you 
say, child?” she asked. 

“If you'll get in my wagon I'll take you 
across the street. You can kneel the way 
I’ve been. Put your toes where my boots 
were—that’s the only part inside the 
wagon that’s wet. Then I'll pull you 
through the water. Mother told me to put 
my boots on, so I'll be all right.” 

He got into the wagon and demonstrated, 
then got out again. 

Mrs. Conway wasn’t quite sure. But 
there wasn’t any other way to get home 
dry, so she got into the wagon as Bobby 
said, kneeling down and holding onto the 
sides for dear life. 

Proudly Bobby pulled her across the street. 
And when they were safely on the other 
side, Mrs. Conway opened her purse to 
get something out for him. But already 
Bobby was on his way back to the bus 
stop. 

“No, thanks,” he called over his shoulder. 
“That was fun.” 

Which just makes me think that we wil 
find all sorts of ways to be kind and help 
ful if we'll keep our eyes open—and use a 
little imagination! 


Your friend, 


on Wnawsel? 


























"The fruit of the Spirit is . 


. . gentleness.” 


MERRI'S COLT 


H, TOMMY, you make me so mad!” 
Merri exploded. “Why do boys always 
have to tease!” 

“I was just having some fun,” Tommy an- 
swered, disappointed that his big sister did 
not see the joke. All he had done was put a 
frog on her chair when she wasn’t looking. 
“Frogs don’t hurt anyone,” he thought. Why 
was it always all right for big folks to tease, 
but when little fellows tried it they were 
always called mean? He could not figure it 
out. 

“You and your idea of fun!” Merri re- 
torted. “I don’t care for it. Go and play 
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By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


somewhere else with your old slimy frogs.” 

Mother, who had been working near the 
window, saw the whole quarrel. She smiled 
at the sight of the frog, but she sighed, too. 
How, oh how, would she ever get Merri to 
learn to be gentle and kind with her little 
brother? She and father had puzzled over 
the problem for weeks, for Merri seemed 
to be getting worse all the time instead 


of better. To page 16 


Tommy couldn't see why Merri had to get so angry 
just because he had put a little frog on her chair. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
































The clock in the kitchen said three minutes to nine, 


and Jean knew she had lost the perfect-attendance award. 


Delayed Award 


By LUCILLE WEDGE 


| gorse opened her closet door and scruti- 
nized her wardrobe carefully. She had to 
choose something better than her regular 
school clothes, she mused, flipping by 
dresses and blouses, because the sixth-grad- 
ers were having their pictures taken today. 
She finally picked out a pink cashmere 
sweater and a_ pink-and-gray skirt. At 
eleven years Jean chose her clothes with 
good taste, and she looked with approval at 
the girl in the mirror as she laid her comb 
back on the dresser. 

Her mother called from the kitchen as she 
came downstairs. 

“I have your breakfast all ready, Jean. 
Daddy couldn’t wait to take you to school 
this morning, because he had an early ap- 
pointment at the office, so you'll have to 
walk the six blocks. But I have everything 
ready for you so you can eat and go. We 
don’t want you to lose your perfect-attend- 
ance award.” 

“And I don’t want to lose it, either, 
Mother,” Jean answered as she stepped into 
the kitchen and smiled at mother, who was 
dishing up a bowl of cereal. “This is my 
last day, and then I'll have it. I just hope 
nothing happens this morning to make me 
late.” 

Her mother placed toast and cereal on 
the table, and Jean began to eat. “Are there 
any other awards given besides the perfect 
attendance award?” 

“No,” Jean answered, getting up. 

“What did I forget now?” mother asked. 

Jean laughed. “My orange juice, and you 


know I couldn’t go to school without it. But 
I'll get it.” She lifted the tall can from the 
refrigerator and began pouring the juice 
into a glass. Suddenly the cold, moist can 
slipped to one side, and the orange juice 
spilled all over her skirt. 

“Oh, dear, look what I’ve done!” she 
wailed. 

Mother quickly righted the can. “I’m so 
sorry, dear. I should have gotten it for you.” 

Jean watched the bright color run into 
the gray and pink figures. “It wasn’t your 
fault, Mother. I should have thought more of 
what I was doing. I'll change right now,” 
and she ran up the stairs two at a time. 

It was twelve minutes later before she was 
ready to leave, and as she opened the door 
mother called from the telephone stand. 

“I checked our clock, and it’s slow. You 
have barely fifteen minutes to make it to 
school, so don’t waste a moment.” 

Jean started out of the house at a fast 
walk and kept up that pace for three blocks. 
She was confident she could reach school on 
time. 

At the intersection of the third block she 
waited for the traffic light and saw a stooped 
old lady struggling with a cane and a shop- 
ping bag full of groceries. The elderl 


y 
woman stopped at the edge of the curb n® 


looked hopefully at the people passing to 
and fro beside her, but no one gave her a 
hand. 

“That poor old lady,” Jean said to herself 
and started toward her, planning to help 
her. Then she remembered she had only a 
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few minutes left before school started. She 
turned away and quickly crossed the inter- 
section. As she stepped up on the opposite 
curb she looked back and saw the stooped 
figure step into the street. The woman stum- 
bled and put out her cane for support, and 
the shopping bag slid from her arms. In a 
second groceries were rolling everywhere. 
Bright oranges ran merrily into the traffic 
lane, and a red tomato stopped in the gutter. 
The old lady looked on helplessly. 

Jean hesitated, then turned her back and 
ook firm steps toward the schoolhouse. This 
was her last day to get the award. Somebody 
else would come along and pick up the gro- 
ceries. Maybe she could see the policeman 
on this beat and tell him. She stopped, then 
turned around for a last look. 
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Cars were whizzing past the pathetic fig- 
ure. Jean saw her lift a trembling hand 
across her eyes, then Jean dropped her 
books with a thud beside the fire hydrant 
and started running. “I'll help you,” she 
called, crossly. In a twinkling she had gath- 
ered up the groceries while the woman kept 
repeating, “Bless you, child, bless you!” 

“Where do you live?” Jean asked. “This 
bag is so torn, it won't hold together very 
long, so I'd better carry it home for you.” 

“I live just across the street in that little 
house,” the old lady said, hobbling behind 
her. “Will you please go in the side door 
and put the groceries on the table, and then 
I want your name and the school you go to.” 

Jean ran on ahead and put the groceries 
on the kitchen table. A clock above the sink 
pointed to three minutes to nine, and Jean 
knew she had lost the award. She came 
slowly down the sidewalk with an empty 
feeling, and so miserable that she barely re- 
membered giving the elderly woman her 
name. 

As she neared the school she saw empty 
bicycles waiting in the racks and a fat bee 
buzzing lazily around the entrance. 

Seven minutes late, she quietly opened 
the classroom door and went inside, hoping 
she would not be noticed. But the other stu- 
dents raised their heads and their eyes fol- 
lowed her across the room. There was no 
smile of greeting, no mischievous wink. 
Jean kept her head bowed all the way. 

Miss Day asked for an explanation. Close 
to tears now, Jean murmured, “I stopped 
to help an old lady across the street.” A 
burst of laughter rippled from the students 
at this familiar excuse, but Jean was too 
unhappy to care. The rest of the day was 
filled with despair. Even the excitement of 
having the pictures taken did not lessen the 
hopeless feeling that she had lost the award. 

At the close of school Miss Day an- 
nounced that the classes would assemble in 
the gym the following morning for the 
awards. 

Walking home, Jean wondered how she 
could tell her mother about being late. 
Somehow it all seemed so stupid now. To be 
on time all year and then miss out on the 

To page 14 
JOHN COURLEY, ARTIST 
When Jean looked back she saw the old lady stumble 


and drop her groceries—and this was the morning 
she had to be early for school or lose the award! 
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Chapter 7: Strange Procession Through the Forest 





JUNGLE MA 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


=e EYO was the chief of the territory 
where Creek Town was situated, and he 
was a Christian. “The Okoyongs always slay 
many people when a chief dies to keep the 
dead man company,” he told Mary. “They 
say that a chief must have slaves to wait on 
him in the other world. They do not know 
of the love of the gentle Saviour.” 

Mary smiled at him. For hours she had 
been listening to the women of Creek Town 
wailing because she had told them she was 
going to live at Ekenge, chief city of the 
Okoyong tribe. “You are not going to tell 
me I should not go?” she asked. 

King Eyo shook his head. “Those are 
words that I cannot say to you,” he told her. 
“You will carry light into their darkness. 
Who am I to make a shadow between them 
and the light?” He bowed from his seated 
position until his head touched the ground, 
showing that he was humble and did not 
stand in the way of the Lord. 

As Mary and the chief talked, children 
came by and touched Mary’s skirts, and ev- 
ery child was weeping. “It is hard to go,” 
Mary said sadly. But she began packing her 
belongings in bundles for carrying. She 
called her people together when that was 
done, and they talked together of God. Mr. 
Bishop, a man from the mission station, was 
to go with her into the dangerous territory. 
Now she asked him to speak to the Creek 
Town villagers. 

“God will be with me, too,” Mary fin- 
ished gently. “He who made us is every- 
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where. The blood of His Son, who died for 
us, has freed me from fear. Let it be so with 
you.” 

The people swayed back and forth. “Yoh, 
it is good,” they chanted. Then their hymns 
rose until the moon went down. 

The next morning King Eyo’s canoe was 
pulled up against the riverbank. The men 
who were to paddle it sat stiffly. They did not 
look up as the great white Ma came down 
the path, for rain beat on their heads as it 
did on hers. She knew that they thought it 
was a bad omen. Try as they might they 
slipped into superstitious thoughts. 

As she stepped into the canoe and settled 
herself she comforted them. “Do not fear 
because I go into the territory of your dead- 
liest enemies. Instead, pray that they may 
see the light as you have seen it. 

“Many men of God have died trying to 
carry the light,” they reminded her. 

Mary knew how true this was. “God can- 
not take the evil from men’s hearts unless 
they let Him into their hearts,” she said. 
“It is for this reason that the servants of G 
are sometimes slain. But He is always wit 
them, even to eternity.” 

The men set their hands to the paddles, 
but they shook their heads sadly. How could 
a person go among the Okoyongs and come 
home to them again? Mary could almost see 
their thoughts. The children sat at her feet. 
Mr. Bishop also sat under the canopy of 
matting. The rowers began to chant, and 
the long trip began. 














It was many hours before they reached 
the landing at Ekenge. All the way the rain 
poured down. It was still raining when they 
stepped out of the canoe onto the landing 
beach. Mary looked for a litter. She looked 
for someone to help her with the children, 
but the beach was dark and empty. 

She never once thought of turning back, 
though the silence was ominous. “It is fully 
four miles through the dark forest,” she told 
the rowers. “We must walk, for if we stay 
here all night we will never come to shelter. 
Even the sun may not bring these Okoyongs 
out to greet us.” 

“Perhaps they are waiting for us to go 
to sleep here on the beach,” one of her boys 


said. “Then they will spring from the black- 
> @: and kill us.” 


“We have come because we were asked. 
The chief would not say to us that we were 
welcome and then kill us.” Yet she was 
frightened, because she did not know why 
it had happened. She was frightened, too, 
of the dark jungle. “Do not step from the 
path behind me,” she told her children as 
she lined them up. These were new waifs 
who had come to her as the years went on 








Mary led the way, and the children followed—through the jungle and the darkness and the rain. 


THOMAS DUNBEBIN, ARTIST 


and the older ones left to set up homes of 
their own. 

“Do not step to the right side,” she went 
on. “Do not step to the left side. The 
swampy water might clutch at your feet and 
pull you in. If a vine swings down and trips 
you, scream, and I will come to you. I will 
find you by the sound.” 

Mr. Bishop and the African boatmen were 
busy unloading the canoe. Or at least that 
is what Mary thought they were doing. She 
could hear the sound of boxes and bundles 
being moved. The men were to follow 
along with food and clothing for the group. 

Mary began to sing as she always did to 
keep up her courage. Now she needed to 
keep up the courage of the children as well. 
A boy behind her was eleven. He was tired 
from the long trip and he was afraid, too. 
No one who was smart would not be afraid 
of the jungle. The boy carried a box on his 
head. 

She knew that his garments were cling- 
ing to him. She could hear his feet slipping 
and sliding on the wet path. But he made 
no outcry. Once in a while she heard him 
struggle to keep the box on balance. He 
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did not sing, because he was puffing and 
using all of his breath to stay on the path. 

“I would not sing if I did not need to,” 
Mary thought to herself. 

A boy of eight was behind the eleven- 
year-old. He carried a kettle to heat water. 
It was a big task for him, and he cried as 
he walked. But Mary could hear the rattle 
of the kettle as it seemed to bounce against 
something. She wondered if he had perched 
it on his head like a cap. Perhaps it was hit- 
ting against the branches. 

There was one other little boy. He was 
only three and he didn’t carry anything. He 
whimpered through the darkness. A little 
five-year-old girl tagged at the rear, sob- 
bing as she slithered through the mud and 
water. It was a procession the like of which 
Mary had never seen before. 

“Sing softly,” Mary said. “Sing softly so 
that the creatures of the jungle will know 
that we have no fear.” None of them were 
singing even one small note. “Sing so the 
animals will sleep on through the night.” 

She lifted her own voice although she was 
bone-weary. Soon the jungle was warm 
with the sound of music. It was a hard thing 
for all of them, but it was better than think- 
ing of what might lurk in the darkness. Un- 
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der her breath Mary prayed, too, stumbling 
along, not having strength to frame words. 
“Heavenly Father,” was all she said. She 
was sure that He would know the rest. 

At last the trek was over. For the last 
mile the singing had stopped. The boys 
talked of food. The little girl spoke of a 
fire. Mary was glad that Mr. Bishop and 
the men were behind her. If they managed 
to keep the bundles covered with matting, 
their clothing might be dry. If not, surely 
the people of Ekenge would furnish bits 
of material for them to wrap in so they 
could sleep in some comfort. 

The village of Ekenge was as dark as the 
jungle. Mary had not felt so lost and alone 
for years. She stood, waiting for a sound. 
It seemed to her that someone moved in 
a patch of trees, which were darker even 
than the shadows around them. She clappe@ 
her hands together, over and over, which 
was an African way of calling. 

At last two slaves came slowly to her. 
“Where are the friends who sent for the 
great white Ma?” Mary asked. 

“Across the jungle in the tribal village 
of Chief Ifako,” they told her. “This day 
before the morning sun shone on him, Ifako 

To page 18 
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PRING is a busy time for our birds. They 

fly hither and yon gathering materials, 

weaving nests, then spending every minute 
filling hungry mouths with food! 

But two of our daintiest birds spend the 
springtime as we all would like to spend it, 
flitting about under blue skies and reveling 
in the sushine. 

These two are the goldfinch and the cedar 
waxwing. 

They are very different. The goldfinch 
flits about, singing on the wing as well as 
when he alights. He is a beautiful sight as 
he sways on a slender flower stem. I saw 
four of them last summer on a yellow bush 
and wondered if they knew how well their 
color matched the flowers. 

Not until August does the goldfinch set- 

le down to nest building. Then he and his 
@.::.. collect grass and bark to weave into a 
nest that is lined with thistledown. Even 
then the song of the male does not cease, 
for the female does the building while the 
male provides a musical accompaniment to 
the work. 

The waxwings travel in flocks and eat 
berries, cherries, worms, and insects. They 
descend on a spot and stay till the food sup- 
ply is exhausted, then go off to new feed- 


Late Nest 
Builders 


By ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


ing grounds. But lucky is the day when you 
see them alight in a tree or along a tele- 
phone wire. After a good meal they will 
seek such a resting place and arrange them- 
selves in a row on a branch, as polite and 
prim as if they were listening to a lecture. 
Then you can see their rich brown plumage, 
so perfectly groomed, the black band 
around the head, and the red waxen tips of 
their wings. You will hear no song, for they 
are almost silent. 

Not till late summer do the waxwings 
break up their companies and go off in pairs 
to build nests in orchards or other places 
where the food they like abounds. Though 
they seem the best-groomed of all our birds, 
they are content with a nest quite in con- 
trast with the dainty little featherbed the 
goldfinch builds. For they build with what 
is handy—twigs, grass, and odds and ends 
of string and feathers. To page 18 


Two baby cedar waxwings begging their mother to 
hurry and give them some of the berry she’s eating. 
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Ten Tricks to Teach 


Your Dog 


By LEE DUNCAN 


WHEN you bring a new dog to your house 
it’s almost like adding a member to 
your family. And like a new brother or sis- 
ter, young pups have to be educated. 

In training a dog, you must speak from 
the heart and let him know you're sincere. 

Your commands should be short, distinct, 
and consistent. And don’t ask a dog to do 
senseless things; you'll want to keep his re- 
spect, as well as his love. 

Lessons should be short. Brief ones every 
day are far better than long ones at any odd 
time you happen to think of it. It’s also 
wise not to train your pup when he’s tired, 
or to work him till he’s bored. 

You should quit each lesson on a suc- 
cessful note, and top it off with praise and 
a dog biscuit reward. Never stop at fail- 
ure. If necessary, go back to some command 
the dog has already mastered, to assure 
ending the lesson well. 

Now what should you teach? First of all, 
it’s essential that your dog come when you 
call. This should be the easiest thing he'll 
learn; it’s probably what he wants, anyway. 

Go out to the yard where he can have 
some freedom. He should be wearing a col- 
lar, and you should have a lead with you. 

Walk about for a few minutes, letting 
him play freely. Then, when he’s some dis- 
tance away, call, “Here, Roy” (or whatever 
his name is), leaning over and clapping 
your hands at knee level to attract his at- 
tention. 

If he responds quickly give him a dog 
biscuit as a reward, patting him and saying, 
“Good boy.” 
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Repeat this two or three times in the next 
fifteen minutes and call it a day—if he has 
obeyed quickly and correctly. This should 
do it, but if he hasn’t done what you wanted 
—perhaps he was distracted in his play— 
call while running away from him. 

Housebreaking—or better yet “house- 
training’—should also be done easily, for 
dogs are naturally clean. To begin with, be 
sure your dog has ample opportunity to re- 
lieve himself outdoors before you bring him 
in. This gives him the idea that he was taken 
outside for that purpose. 

Later you may find—happily—that when 
he needs to relieve himself he will move 
toward the door. But if an “accident” hap- 
pens, get to him quickly and rush him out- 
side, anyhow, saying, “Shame, Roy, shame.” 
He may then finish outside. If he does not, 
then wait a while and say, “Good boy,” and 
hold the door open to let him in. He'll get 
the idea. 

Coming back to commands, one of the 
most important things you can teach a dog 
is to lie down and stay until he has permis- 
sion to move. It makes for good control. 

Begin by calling your dog, patting hi 
and then—after a momentary passes 
“Down, Roy,” quietly and firmly. Naturally 
he won't understand at first and will prob- 
ably look at you quizzically. 

Repeat the command—this time pressing 
your hand on his back. If he yields easily, 
that should do it; if not, increase the pres- 
sure. When absolutely necessary, pull his 
front legs out from under him. Once he’s 
down—comfortably—you'll have to keep 





























the pressure on his back until he gets the 
idea. 

Gradually repeat this precedure, lessen- 
ing the pressure on his back as you go along, 
until he gets down by command only. 

You'll probably find your dog eagerly 
responsive. But he may be overly enthusi- 
astic, and you'll want to stop him from 
jumping up on people. 

When he jumps up on you hold out 
your hand—palm downward—and com- 

and, “Down, Roy.” When he drops, be 
6: to reach down and pat him, to show 
that you appreciate his obedience. 

Another rather essential command is 
“Whoa!”—stop and stand still. It is used 
when your dog is ahead of you, or about 
to cross a street. For many types of hunting 
dogs it’s the most essential command. 

To teach him this, you'll need a long 
lead—a clothesline will do. Just before 
mealtime have the dog’s food ready. The 
idea is to start him off toward the food, 
which is placed beyond the length of the 
lead. As he runs to its length, yell, “Whoa!” 
He'll get the idea quickly. 

After he learns to stop at your command, 
the next thing to teach him is “heel,” or to 
walk sedately just behind you—on the left 


side—with his nose at a line with your 
knee. 

Any short lead helps in this lesson, but 
a rolled-up newspaper will also come in 
handy. 

Walk along with the dog on lead. He'll 
naturally pull ahead. Say, “Heel, Roy,” 
stopping short, and with the lead pull him 
back to the heel position. When you start 
up again, hold him back if he pulls ahead. 

Reach slightly in back, placing him in 
heel position. If he persists in moving up 
tap him on the nose with the newspaper. 
With patience, he'll soon be heeling at 
your command. 

You'll probably also want to teach your 
Roy to fetch. Chances are that he enjoys 
playing ball and readily realizes that you 
won't play unless he brings the ball back 
to you. 

If you practice this game daily, holding 
the ball to his face each time before you 
throw it—saying, “Fetch’—he’'ll learfi a 
healthful and happy new activity. 

Later, add other objects such as “fetch 
stick,” “fetch slipper,’ and so on, to com- 
plete the lesson. 

One dangerous 


habit 


that must be 
To page 18 





Lee Duncan tells his dog to “stay,” then to “sleep.” Keep commands short and distinct, he says. 
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“How did you get in here?” the white man asked. 


“No other African has ever dared enter my yardl” 


How Nyundu Got Past 


HIS is work for only older people, 

Nyundu [En-YOON-do]}. Go on back to 
the garden and mind your own business. 
We will do the important work,” the older 
bofs jeered. 

“But I love Jesus too, and I want to go 
Ingathering with everyone else,” said 
Nyundu. “Ingathering is for everyone.” 

“Everyone except ignorant little garden 
boys,” laughed one of the students. “Now 
go on back and hoe the corn and the pump- 
kins and chase the birds away from the 
crops.” 

Tears stung Nyundu’s eyes as he turned 
to go back to the garden. He could hear the 
happy conversation and laughter as the 
various Ingathering bands were made up, 
given territory and stacks of literature, and 
sent on their way to the surrounding vil- 
lages. 

As he walked toward the garden he kept 
thinking, “Why can’t I go Ingathering?” 

Suddenly, he stopped, made an about 
face, and said, “I wéll go Ingathering.” He 
went back to the Malamulo Mission with 
strong determination. 

When he arrived everyone had gone. 
He started looking for some of the Ingath- 
ering papers, but there didn’t seem to be 
any anywhere. From room to room and 
building to building he went. Finally, in a 
dark corner of one of the last cupboards in 
the last room, he found a little stack of pa- 
pers. He recognized them as the papers that 
had been used the year before, but he de- 
cided that they would work all right for his 
needs. 

Down the road he went and soon reached 
a village. 
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By ROSEMARY BRADLEY 


“Good morning, lady,” he said courte- 
ously. He took out one of his papers and 
started showing her what Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists ate doing in Africa. 

“I'm sorry,” she said, “but someone has 
already been here. Why don’t you try the 
next village?” 

Quickly he ran to the next village. At the 
first house he again greeted the lady cour- 
teously and proceeded to ask her for a do- 
nation, but again the lady said that some- 
one had already been there. 

Nyundu was almost ready to give up. He 
had Kad nothing but opposition ever since 
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he had decided to do missionary work. First 
the older students made fun of him, then 
there weren’t any recent papers, and now 
there wasn’t any territory. Then he had an 
idea. He would run far out beyond any of the 
territory the others might have taken. Out 
there were the tea plantations. “Surely no 
one would go that far,” he thought. It was 
a long way to go, though, and it was al- 
ready midday, so he started running. At 
last he came to a distant village and went 
up to the first hut. 

“Good morning, lady,” he began. Then 
he continued and told of Adventist mis- 








sion work in Africa and all over the world. 
When he had finished, he asked, “Now 
wouldn’t you like to help with this work 
by giving an offering?” 

“Surely,” the lady replied, and turned 
to go and get a cob of corn. Nyundu thanked 
her and then asked, “Who lives in the house 
next door?” 

“Oh, that’s where Mrs. Mobonga lives,” 
she answered. 

“Thank you.” 

So Nyundu hurried to the next house 
and canvassed Mrs. Mobonga. 

From house to house he went, and in al- 
most every house he received an offering 
of some kind. Maybe it was an ear of corn, 
or an egg, a pumpkin, or a chicken. And 
where a very rich family lived in a house 
he received a penny. So it went most of 
the afternoon. 

At last Nyundu canvassed the last Afri- 
can hut. Then he said to the lady, “Who 
lives in the big white house on the hill?” 

“Now listen, little boy,” the woman said. 
“Don’t go to the big house up there. The 
white bwana lives there, and no African 
ever goes through his gate except his serv- 
ant. That man has four big dogs that would 
eat you before you could call for help. So 
don’t go near that house.” 

“Thank you,’ Nyundu said and turned 
to leave. Then he did a strange thing. He 
went, as straight as he could, to the big 
house belonging to the plantation owner. 
But as he went, he prayed a silent prayer: 

“Dear Jesus, please put the dogs to 
sleep.” 

When he came to the front of the yard, 
he opened the gate and went inside. There, 
right next to the walls, was a great big dog. 
But he was very soundly asleep, so Nyundu 
tiptoed past and went up onto the wide 
veranda of the house. As he looked over on 
the side, he saw two more dogs that were 
just as big and vicious looking as the first 
one, and that were just as soundly asleep. 

He tiptoed past and knocked on the front 
door. When the white man came to the 
door, Nyundu looked in and on the living 
room carpet he saw the fourth big dog— 
just as sleepy as the other three. 

He greeted the white man as courteously 
as he knew how and then opened his little 
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Nyundu tiptoed past—but he knew there were three 
more of the huge dogs inside this white man’s yard. 
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paper and told the story of Adventist mis- 
sions and the love of Christ. When he was 
through he said to the man, “Now, wouldn’t 
you like to help with this work by giving 
an offering?” 

“How did you get in here?” the white 
bwana said. 

“Don’t worry about how I got in here, 
sir, just listen to my story.” 

So Nyundu started over at the beginning 
and told about the mission work in Africa, 
then asked again for a contribution. 

“Aren’t you afraid of my dogs?” asked 
the bwana. “No African has ever before 
dared to set a foot in my yard except my 





THE NICEST SABBATH SCHOOL 


By GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


We have the nicest Sabbath school, 
As if you didn't know! 

But if you're proud as | am, 
Why don't you let it show? 


Why not invite a friend or two 
To come here every week? 
For here they'll find the Master, 
The Lord we all should seek. 


Then Sabbath school will grow and grow, 
And you will have a part; 

And that will make you happy. 
Give gladness to your heart. 





servant, and he comes only in the back yard. 
How did you get in here?” 

“Don’t worry about me. I asked Jesus to 
put the dogs to sleep, and they are. So I 
am perfectly safe. Please listen to what I 
have to say.” Then Nyundu began again to 
tell the story and ask for a donation. 

The man looked at the boy with blank, 
unbelieving eyes and said, “I’m awfully 
sorry, but I didn’t hear what you said. I 
can’t understand how you got in here. Please 
repeat what you said, and I will try to listen.” 

So a fourth time Nyundu told the story 
and asked for a donation. 

“I will be very happy to give you an of- 
fering,” the man said, as he reached into 
his pocket and took out a ten-shilling note 
—worth 120 pennies—and handed it to the 
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boy. “Now please tell me how you got in 
here.” 

Then Nyundu told of how he had prayed 
to Jesus to put the dogs to sleep. 

After the little boy had gone, the man 
went in and sat down. “If that’s the kind 
of religion they teach at Malamulo Mis- 
sion, that’s the place where I want to go and 
study about God,” he thought. 

When Nyundu arrived back at the mis- 
sion that evening, he went directly to the 
chapel where the Ingathering bands were 
meeting. He listened attentively as the lead- 
ers gave their reports. Then when everyone 
was finished, he stood and went to the front 
and told his story. 

After all the offerings had been totaled, 
it was discovered that Nyundu by himself 
had brought in more than any whole band 
had got all together. And that plantation 
owner eventually became converted—all 
because Nyundu, a little garden boy, had 
been so devoted to Jesus and so willing to 
work for Him in the face of difficulties and 
Opposition. 


Delayed Award 
From page 5 


last day because of an old woman. Defeat 
weighed heavily on her heart as she went 
into the house. But her mother’s answer sur- 
prised her. “There is a great deal more to 
school than just winning a perfect-attend- 
ance award,” she said. “Sometimes the 
things we do while being late are of far 
more importance. I am glad you stopped to 
help that old lady.” 

In the gym the next morning Mr. Glen- 
dall of the awards committee stood up. “For 
the perfect attendance award we have only 
one name, a tenth-grader, Glenda Jacobs.” 
Applause followed Glenda to the platform. 

“Yesterday,” Mr. Glendall continued, 
“something happened that made this com- 
mittee add another award that this school 
will be giving annually from now on. One 
of our girls had had a perfect attendance 
up until yesterday morning. But she was 
late when she took time to help an old crip- 
pled lady pick up her spilled groceries and 
carry them home. For this kind act, the 
awards committee has named Jean the 
first winner of the Good Deed Citation. 
Jean Anderson, will you please come for- 
ward.” 

















Chapter 4 


Our Pet 
FOX-SQUIRREL 
FAMILY 


By JENNIE M. BRECHBILL 


HEN Elsie Moore first mentioned the 
vacation trip, Janet said, “Sure, I'll go.” 
Then she drew in her breath as she remem- 
bered what Margy had said, “Don’t forget 
to feed our pets, or they'll die.” The phrase 
echoed and re-echoed in her mind. 
Then she thought of how the school chil- 
dren threw wrong food to the squirrels. “I 
could leave the pets plenty of nuts and 


corn, but they must have water, too. The 
rest of my family are much too busy for me 
to ask them to watch the school children, 
or to give the squirrels water every day. 

“Tl need to give Elsie my answer real 
soon,” she thought as she saw the children 
stop at the cage. 

“Please don’t give the squirrels food,” 
she called. “They've had all they should eat 
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When Janet went out with their breakfast, the three squirrels were taking their morning baths. 
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today.” But just at that moment she saw a 
big piece of fat meat land close to Bimbo. 

Janet ran out, and as she reached Bimbo 
he dropped the meat in fright at Janet's 
excited actions. She screamed, “Don’t eat 
that!” and dived toward him in such a sud- 
den manner that he ran to his sleeping 
room. 

“Must I stay home just on account of these 
pets?” she thought. “The squirrels are my 
responsibility, but can’t I just once have a 
good time without feeling I’ve neglected 
them? 

“Feeding them every day and every day 
becomes so monotonous,” she reasoned. “I 
think I'll go with the girls this time. The 
squirrels will probably be all right when 
I get back. Mother said she'd give them 
water. If only the school children would 
leave them alone.” 

Just as the sun was sending its last red 
rays across the treetops Janet went back to 
see how the pets were doing. All three of 
them came running to meet her. Jumbo 
jumped on her knee and Bimbo sat just as 
near to her as he could without getting a 
slap from his big brother, Jumbo. Tiny 
looked at Janet with pleading eyes, as if to 
say, “We trust you and need you.” 

The next morning when Janet went to 
feed the squirrels they were all on the sun 
porch busy bathing. A squirrel washes his 
face and body with his tongue and front 
paws, the way a cat does. He sits up very 
straight, moistens his paws with saliva, and 
with quick, almost unseen movements, rubs 
his face first with one paw and then with 
the other. The comical sight is to see him 
grab his tail and use it for a bath towel. 

This scene always interested Janet, and 
as she sat watching it this morning she 
thought, “I can’t leave my pets exposed to 
danger. I’m not going with the girls.” Once 
more she had peace of mind. She had de- 
cided to be true to her responsibility. 

Six months later as she was feeding the 
squirrels, a uniformed man came up the 
driveway and went directly to the cage 
where Janet was occupied with her pets. 

“You have some fine squirrels here,” he 
said. “Does it cost much to feed them?” 

“Not much except time and effort,” Janet 
replied. “We have about the same food here 
on the farm as the squirrels would get if 
they were finding their own. They dearly 
love apples. We have them in the autumn, 
and store some in the cellar for winter. We 
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have berries, too, and corn is one of our sta- 
ple farm products.” 

“Do squirrels like corn?” the visitor 
asked. 

“Very much. But they eat only the life- 
growing germ of the kernel, and throw 
the rest away,” Janet answered. 

“I haven’t introduced myself,” the uni- 
formed man said. “I’m the Central Park 
policeman. I've come here to ask you if 
you'd consider selling your squirrels to us. 
We'd keep them in the Mansfield park.” 

Janet looked with amazement at the man 
and said, “The squirrels are my friends. 
Besides, the dogs in the park would kill 
them.” 

“Many people would enjoy the squirrels 
in the park, and no one sees them out here. 
I’m prepared to offer you fifty dollars if 
you will sell them to me.” 

Fifty dollars looked like a big sum to 
Janet. She finally said, “I'll need time to 
think about it.” 

After the policeman left, she sat a long 
time on the doorsill of the squirrel cage. 
Jumbo played near her and Tiny looked at 
her, but Janet didn’t see them. She was 
struggling to find herself. 

“Fifty whole dollars. I've never had that 
much money. I gave up the trip with the 
girls, and now I’ve a chance to enjoy some 
freedom. I think I’ve earned it.” 

Suddenly, Jumbo jumped on her knee 
and hunted for nuts in her pocket. Bimbo, 
too, reminded her that he was hungry, but 
Janet’s mind was in a muddled daze. “Fifty 
whole dollars.” 

Two days later, Janet put a telephone call 
through to the park policeman at Mans- 
field, Ohio. When she heard his voice, she 
said, “I can’t let you have my pet squirrels. 
The cats will eat them. My pets are safe 
here in a home that is as nearly natural as 
one can be made. They're happy and have 
plenty of food.” 

Do you blame me for refusing to part 
with our pet fox-squirrel family? 


Merri’s Colt 
From page 3 


The days passed by, most of them with 
bitter words between the little brother and 
his big sister. Mother became more and 
more worried, and Tommy became more and 
more hurt at Merri’s unkind replies. Fi- 
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Bob Davidson, age 12. 6215 SW. 129th Street, 
Beaverton, Oregon, U.S.A. Stamps, coins, riding 
horses. 

Safo Arden Maxwell, age 15. Adutwam H. No. S., 
P.O. Box 5, Msuta Ashanti, Ghana, Africa. Reading, 








rt 
FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Ivor Ritchie, age 15. Southfield P.O., Saint Eliza- 
beth, Jamaica, British West Indies. 

Mary L. Baker, age 13. Route 3, Spring Grove, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Reading, skating, swimming, 
outdoor sports, biking, sewing, cooking. 

Daniel J. Rondini, 2935 East Layton Avenue, 
Cudahy, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Piano, music, reading, 
skiing, swimming, ice skating, roller skating. 

Dorie Gardon, age 14. East Visayan Academy, 
P.O. Box 119, Cebu City, Philippine Islands. Stamps, 
singing, exchanging photos. 

Princess Maier, age 13. P.O. Box 561, Oroville, 
California, U.S.A. Music, reading, water skiing, 
riding horses, photographs. 

Nelly Onatin, Juan Luna Street, Cadiz, Neg. Occ., 
Philippine Islands. Post cards, doll collecting. 

Aida Onatin, Juan Luna Street, Cadiz, Neg. Occ., 
Philippine Islands. Singing. 

Mabel Ann Robinson, age 12. c/o Charles J. Clark, 
Route 3, Mansfield, Missouri, U.S.A. Flowers, cook- 
ing, reading, horses. 

Evelyn Elaine Holt, age 12. Box 363, Keene, Texas, 
U.S.A. Riding horses, outdoor sports, rocks, astron- 
omy. 


swimming, stamps, fuzzy animals. 

Dorothy Tyner, age 10. 2202 South 39th Street, 
Fort Pierce, Florida, U.S.A. Swimming, biking. 

Sybil E. Tyner, age 15. 2202 South 39th Street, 
Fort Pierce, Florida, U.S.A. Swimming, collecting 
shells and stamps. 

Sharon Hamby, age 13. Route 2, Box 198, Battle 
Ground, Washington, U.S.A. Horses, swimming, 
camping. 

Merle Brown, age 16. 102 Pointe-a-Pierre Road, 
San Fernando, Trinidad, British West Indies. Sing- 
ing, reading, sewing, photos. 

Diane Sweitzer, age 12. Route 1, Edinburg, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A. Drawing, coins, stamps, pets, swim- 
ming, roller skating. 

Jerilyn Peterson, age 14. Box 68, Route 1, Elk 
Horn, lowa, U.S.A. Outdoor sports, piano, art. 

Marilyn Black, age 12. 2732 Park Avenue, Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, U.S.A. Post cards, stamps, 
drawing, singing, swimming, reading. 

Marlene Leach, age 13. 2658 South Meridian, 
Youngstown, Ohio, U.S.A. Swimming, reading, cook- 
ing, sewing. 

Geraldine Rowe, age 14. Route 3, Box 90, Silver- 
ton, Oregon, U.S.A. Riding horses, stamps, art. 

Mary Ruth Wigfall, age 16. 589 South Division 
Street, Buffalo 10, New York, U.S.A. Cooking, read- 
ing. 

Cherri Harris, age 15. 1500 Washington Street, 
Fairfield, California, U.S.A. Cooking, reading. 

Joanie McCallister, age 10. P.O. Box 636, Pine 
Castle Branch, Orlando, Florida, U.S.A. Biking, swim- 
ming, skating, sewing, cooking. 








nally the time came that Merri had been 
looking forward to all year—her thirteenth 
birthday. 

“What shall we get Merri for her birth- 
day, Mother?” father wanted to know after 
Merri had gone to bed one evening. “She 
will be thirteen now, and we really ought 
to get her something for a big girl. What 
do you suggest?” 

“Do you suppose we could get her the 
colt her heart has been set on for so many 
years? Mike Wilson has a colt for sale, 
I hear.” 

Father thought a moment. Then he 
nodded. “I think we just might,” he said. 
“Yes, a colt might solve some of our prob- 
lems, too. I'll go over and see Mike tomor- 
row.” Then mother smiled; she had an idea 
too. 

Merri was sure that no girl had ever been 
happier than she was on the morning of her 


birthday, when she was led out into the 
back yard and shown the little chestnut colt 
with the red ribbon around its neck. 

“Now, Merri,” father said, “it is your job 
to care for the colt, and to train it. Re- 
member that this is a daily job; you cannot 
miss a single day. It must be done faithfully 
and well.” And Merri promised. 

Out of fairness to Merri, it must be said 
that she did very well. She called the colt 
Beauty and fed and watered and curried her 
faithfully. But then came the job of train- 
ing her to ride. It was quite a task to get 
the bridle over her head. Then it was quite 
another thing to get the bit into her mouth. 
More than once, Merri slapped the colt 
soundly. Then she wondered why she could 
scarcely catch her the next time. 

“You can’t expect an animal to come back 
for that kind of treatment, dear,” father ex- 
plained when a tearful Merri told her trou- 
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bles to him. “Nothing, and no one, likes 
rough treatment, Merri. If you are going 
to get Beauty to love and trust you, you 
must show her love and gentleness no mat- 
ter how you feel inside.” 

It took much patience and many carrots 
to get Beauty to trust her again, but Merri 
worked at it patiently. 

One day, as Merri was working with 
Beauty, she noticed Tommy leaning against 
the fence, watching with wistful eyes all the 
antics of the young horse. “Want a short 
ride, Tommy?” she called. “I'll hold you on 
tight.” The smile on Tommy’s face more 
than repaid her, as she lifted her young 
brother up onto the animal’s back. 

Later that evening, Merri confided a won- 
derful truth to her mother. “You know, 
Mom,” she said, “I've discovered that gen- 
tleness isn’t just for animals. It works on 
little brothers, too.” 


Ten Tricks to Teach Your Dog 
From page 11 


stopped is a dog’s love for chasing cars. 
You'll need help from a friend, and a 
seltzer bottle or a pail of water for this one. 

Have your friend drive by your house, 
with you in the front passenger seat, out of 
sight. If Roy jumps out to chase the car, hit 
him with the water as he pulls alongside. 
It may seem like a nasty trick, but it’s an 
extremely important one. 

Training takes patience and understand- 
ing. At times firmness will be necessary. 
But remember—what your dog learns is for 
his own good. A disciplined dog is a safe 
and happy one, a valuable and respected 
member of your household and your com- 
munity. 





Late Nest Builders 
From page 9 


Why do these two wait so long to raise 
their broods? Some naturalists believe that 
the goldfinch waits for the thistledown to 
make the softest of linings for its nest. They 
may be right, but it seems more likely that 
both the goldfinch and the waxwing wait 
till the food they like best is abundant. 

Not far from my home is a cornfield. 
Each year when the corn is in tassel, a num- 
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ber of goldfinches come and peck at the 
tassels for the pollen grains. It is interesting 
to watch the young birds, when they are old 
enough to fly, settle on top of a swaying 
cornstalk and utter a plaintive little be-be, 
as they wait to be fed. 

“Don’t rush,” say both the waxwing and 
the goldfinch. “When the proper time 
comes to bring up a family, Nature will 
have an abundant store of food for us to 
feed our children.” 


Mary Slessor, Jungle Ma 
From page 8 


died on his mat. Now all of the people are 
there at a feast. It is always so when a chief 
dies. They will eat until they can walk no 
more. Then they will come back to Ekenge.” 

Mary scowled. “It is not good to send for 
a friend and then leave that friend in the 
blackness of the night.” 

“Kah, it is bad,” one of the slaves agreed. 
The other one ran off into the night. Mary 
guessed that she had gone to tell that the 
great white Ma had come through the rain, 
out of the wild black jungle. 

The slave who stayed built a fire. Mary 
dried the children as best she could. Then 
she sat by the fire in her own wet clothes 
and waited. At last Mr. Bishop came to tell 
her that he had made the struggle to reach 
Ekenge alone. He had no bundles nor boxes 
nor any Africans with him. 

“The men would not come,” he reported. 
“They said that the men who row have al- 
ready used every muscle until it is worn out. 
When a man has ridden the river for 
twelve hours he lies down to sleep. He does 
not carry bundles for anyone.” 

“I know that they are tired,” Mary ad- 
mitted readily. “But I know, too, that to- 
morrow is Sunday. I will not allow bun- 
dles to be carried up from the river on that 
day. Everyone will be hearing of the Sav- 
iour, even those who have paddled up the 
river.” 

“I urged them to come,” Mr. Bishop as- 
sured her. He looked at her wet clothes in 
consternation. 

“I cannot hold a service for my Lord if 
my voice is taken from me by a cold chill,” 
Mary decided. “The children cannot go 
among the villagers unless they are dry and 
warm. None of us can serve well without 


food.” 
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The fire smelled warm and good. The 
kettle was boiling, and it had a pleasant 
sound. Mary sighed deeply as she turned 
away from them. In just a few minutes she 
had plunged back among the trees. The 
moon was up at last, and the rain had 
stopped, which was a great help. However, 
it seemed that every bird was awake, and she 
heard strange flappings and the weird cries 
of the night birds. 

Insects zoomed around her head, and on 


% @: sides she heard the bickerings and 
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growls of wild animals. The moonlight 
made an eerie pattern on many of the trees. 
Once she thought she saw a boa, and many 
times she was sure that monkeys swung 
along the branches by her side. “I almost 
think that the blackness was more comfort- 
able,” she groaned. 

When she reached the beach, the canoe 
was pulled up high out of the water. The 
matting that had made her canopy was now 
spread out to make a blanket for the men, 
all of whom were sound asleep. She saw in- 
stantly why she had thought they were un- 
loading the canoe. All the bundles and 
boxes had been shifted and were now be- 
ing used as pillows. 

Shaking one*of the men awake, Mary 
told him that he must be up in one minute. 
“Does the great white Ma have no friends?” 
she demanded. “The men of King Eyo said, 
with big mouths and big words, that the Oko- 
yongs would kill me. This they will not need 
to do. The men of King Eyo will do it for 
them.” 

The leader of the men leaped angrily to 
his feet. Mary could not help smiling to her- 
self. “Kah, it is not good to say that we 
mean you harm,” he shouted. “Many hours 
have we bent our backs to bring you safely 
here.” 

His shouting awoke the others, and they 
muttered angrily, too, when they heard 
what Mary had said. Her intention had been 
to rouse them. Now she talked softly. She 

@ :rintea them that tomorrow was Sunday. 
Without their help none could hear about 
Jesus who had died for them. Did they want 
to keep this good news for their tribe alone? 

The boxes and bundles were lifted onto 
heads. The Jong trek through the jungle be- 
gan again. The next morning the children 
had dry clothes, and there was good hot 
food. But Mary Slessor, the great white Ma, 
could not get up from her pallet. She didn’t 
have a fever or any chills. She simply 
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couldn’t move. The late services in Creek 
Town, twelve miles traveling upriver in a 
canoe, and three trips through the jungle 
night had been too much for her. 

As the morning wore on, women of 
Ekenge began straggling back from the 
funeral feast, which had lasted well into the 
night. They came to see this woman who 
had white skin and who couldn't lift herself 
up. They wondered why she didn’t use 
magic. They had heard that the magic of the 
white Ma was like nothing else in Africa. 

As they came in, Mary persuaded them 
to stay. When there were only two or three 
she began a service. Soon the room was a 
church, for a whole circle of women sat 
around Mary while she told them of Jesus. 
Some of them had heard a few words here 
and there, which is why the chief had sent 
for her. To most of them, however, this was 
their first news of salvation. 

At first they looked on her as someone 
queer. They had come in curiosity to stare 
at her because she was white. They had 
stayed to wait and see if she would rise 
to her feet through magic. But now there 
was a new light in their eyes. They were 
listening with childlike eagerness to a slight 
little woman who told them things that 
would change their world. 

Soon Mary was up and about. For many 
days and weeks she walked in Ekenge, 
preaching and teaching. “They look so 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference * 





Theme for third quarter: “Lessons Jesus Taught" 


X/11—Prayer 


(SEPTEMBER 26) 


MEMorRY VERSE: “Whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in my name, he will give it you” (John 
16:23). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read what Christ said when the disciples asked 
Him to teach them how to pray, in Luke 11:1-13. 
Make a start on the memory verse, reviewing it 
every day through the week. 


SUNDAY 
Christ’s Life of Power 


Open your Bible to Luke 6. 


We might be tempted to think that Jesus did 
not need to pray, for He was so good. The fact is, 
however, that Jesus was good because He prayed 
so much and so often. 

There were tremendous demands upon Jesus 
all through His years of ministry. He taught 
and He preached, and He patiently received all 
who came to Him with questions and with re- 
quests. Yet, He always took time to pray. He 
never pleaded that He had no time for prayer, 
as so many so-called Christians do. We are told 
many times in the Gospels how Jesus went by 
Himself to some quiet spot to talk with His 
heavenly Father. Read in verse 12 of one of 
these occasions. 

“Christ, the King of glory, went often alone 
to the mountains and desert places to pour out 
His soul’s request to His Father; but sinful man, 
in whom is no strength, thinks he can live 
without so much prayer.’’—Messages to Young 
People, p. 384. 

His friends knew that the prayers of Jesus 
brought results. Once Martha said to Him, “I 
know, that even now, whatsoever thou wilt ask 
of God, God will give it thee” (John 11:22). She 
had faith in Christ’s prayers, for they accom- 
plished things. 
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For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
362, pars. 3, 4. 

Tuink! If Jesus felt the need to pray as often 
as He did, should not we pray much more than 
we do? 

Pray to learn how to talk with God as with 
a friend. 





MONDAY 
The Prayers Jesus Prayed 


Open your Bible to Luke 23. 


By His example Jesus taught us that we should 
not undertake anything without praying about 
it, and seeking God’s approval and blessing 
upon it. 

Jesus prayed when He was baptized and as 
He faced His future years of taking the gospel 
of salvation to men. He prayed all night before 
He prepared and sent out the twelve apostles 
to do the work they had watched Him do. He 
prayed for a blessing on the five loaves and two 
small fishes with which He fed the hungry 
people who had followed Him to hear Him 
preach. He spent the whole night in prayer after 
the crowds, whom He had taught and fed, agreed 
to take Him and make Him king. ¢) 

“Not for Himself but for men were those ™, 
prayers. He prayed for power to reveal to men 
the divine character of His mission, that Satan 
might not blind their understanding and pervert 
their judgment.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 379. 

Jesus prayed when He took Peter, James, and 
John to a mountain by themselves, before He 
was transfigured. He prayed, too, before He 
uttered the words that brought Lazarus out of 
the tomb. 

He prayed through the last eventful hours of 
His life—in the Garden of Gethsemane as He 
faced betrayal and trial and death. He prayed to 
His Father as He yielded up His life on the cross. 














In all His agony He did not forget to pray for 
others—not just His disciples, His followers and 
friends, but for His enemies and those who had 
hurt Him. Read His last prayer, in verse 34. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
378, par. 3; p. 379. 

Tutnk! Have you formed the habit of praying 
before everything you do—before you go out 
in the morning, before you study, before you 
worship, before you eat? 

RESOLVE to ask God’s blessing on every activity. 


TUESDAY 
Christ Talks to His Followers About Prayer 


Open your Bible to Matthew 6. 

| One of the things we want to know more about 

| is how to pray effectively. Those who followed 
Jesus wanted to learn how to pray as Jesus 
prayed, for they saw what prayer did for Him. 
| Many had been used to formal prayers—words 
made up by others, that did not express their 
thoughts and desires. Jesus teaches us to pray 
from the heart, to talk to God as to a friend, 
and yet reverently and with humility. He tells 
us not to lose heart when we pray, for often 
God sees it best to answer our prayers in a way 
and at a time different from the idea we may 
have. He tells us to pray in prayer bands, prom- 
ising, “If two of you shall agree on earth as 
touching any thing that they shall ask, it shall 
be done for them of my Father which is in 
heaven”? (Matt. 18:19). 

Jesus tells us to pray in His name, for when 
we make requests in His name we cannot pray 
for anything that is not best. 

He tells us about private, secret prayer. It is 
not enough to depend on the prayer that father 
or mother offers in family worship, or the prayer 
that teacher offers at school, or the prayers in 
Sabbath school and church. See in verse 6 what 
Jesus says about secret prayer. 

“In the secret place of prayer, where no eye 
but God’s can see, no ear but His can hear, 
we may pour out our most hidden desires and 
longings to the Father of infinite pity; and in 
the hush and silence of the soul that voice which 








wove 


never fails to answer the cry of human need 
will speak to our hearts.’”—Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing, p. 84 (1943 ed., p. 126). 

For further reading: Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing, p. 85 (1943 ed., p. 127). 

TutnkK! Do you take Jesus at His word, and 
accept His invitation to bring all your problems 
and your needs and your joys and sorrows to 
Him in prayer? 

RESOLVE to pray the way Jesus teaches us to 
pray. 

WEDNESDAY 

God Is Willing to Grant Our Requests 

Open your Bible to Matthew 7. 


One of Satan’s favorite schemes is to make us 
doubt that God really cares about us, to make 
us think that prayers don’t reach Him and there- 
fore do not accomplish anything. 

Jesus tells us how willing God is to hear 
everything we have to bring to Him. Find what 
He invites us to do, and what promises He 
makes to those who pray, in verses 7 and 8. 

When you come in and say, “I’m literally starv- 
ing, Mom,” doesn’t your mother see to it that 
you get a good meal pretty soon? If you tell your 
father that you need a bicycle, doesn’t he try 
his best to help you get one? Jesus tells us that 
our heavenly Father is much more willing to 
give us good gifts than our earthly fathers are. 
Read what He says, in verses 9 to 11. 

“It is possible even for a parent to turn away 
from his hungry child, but God can never reject 
the cry of the needy and longing heart.”— 
Thoughts From the Mount of Blessing, p. 132 
(1943 ed., p. 190). 

“What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have 
them” (Mark 11:24), Jesus promises. 

For further reading: Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing, pp. 131, 132 (1943 ed., pp. 188, 
189). 

Tuink! Are you tempted sometimes to think 
that God’s promises are too good to be true? 

RESOLVE when you pray to believe in your 
Father’s goodness and His desire to grant your 
requests. 


(ZAP | 
\ ‘0 





te Don’t be afraid to pray in public because you “don’t know what to say.” Remember that though 


as. the publican’s prayer was simple and the Pharisee’s was fancy, God liked the publican’s prayer better. 
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THURSDAY 
Jesus Shows Us What to Pray For 


Open your Bible to Luke 11. 


What do you pray for when you kneel down 
morning and evening and send up prayers 
during the daytime? 

Jesus tells us some of the things we should 
pray about, and some people we should pray for. 
He tells us to pray for something that all good 
Adventists ask for—to be ready for His second 
coming. We do not know what hour Jesus will 
come so He tells us we must “watch and pray” 
(Mark 13:33). 

Jesus telis us also, “Watch and pray, that ye 
enter not into temptation” (Matt. 26:41). Only 
by praying daily can we be kept safe from the 
subtle temptations of Satan. 

Then Jesus tells us to pray, as He so often did, 
for the work of the gospel, that laborers may be 
sent to gather in the harvest (Matt. 9:38). Do 
you remember to pray for our missionaries, our 
teachers and preachers, medical workers and 
colporteurs and printers, and all who in some 
form carry out the work of the gospel? 

He tells us to pray for the Holy Spirit (Luke 
11:13). How much Christians miss by not asking 
for the Holy Spirit to be their Companion and 
Helper! 

Then Jesus tells us to pray for our enemies 
(Matt. 5:44). Jesus knew that we needed no 
reminders to pray for the ones we love. We 
don’t leave them out of our prayers, but we 
do need to be prompted to pray for those who 
would hinder and hurt us, just as Jesus Himself 
prayed for His enemies. 

What request did the disciples make one day 
as they realized the power that came to Jesus 
through prayer? Read verse 1. Repeat the model 
prayer He gave them, in Matt. 6:9-13. It covers 
all our needs. 

For further reading: Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing, pp. 102, 103 (1943 ed., pp. 
152, 153). 

Tuink! Do you pray for the things that Jesus 
says we should pray for? 


RESOLVE to gain more by praying more. 
FRIDAY 


RECALL what you know about the way Jesus 
prayed. (Sunday’s assignment.) 

RECALL some occasions on which Jesus prayed. 
(Monday’s assignment.) 

Wuart did Jesus say about (a) private prayer? 
(b) praying with others? (Tuesday’s assign- 
ment.) 

How po rou KNow that God wants to answer 
your prayers? (Wednesday’s assignment.) 

NAME some of the things Jesus told us to pray 
for. (Thursday’s assignment.) 

Review the memory verse. 

Read Maxwell’s The Bible Story, vol. 8, pp. 
66-69. 


Mary Slessor, Jungle Ma 


From page 19 


much like the dear ones in Old Town,” she 
told herself, “when their faces come alive 
at the news about Jesus.” 

But Chief Edem did not listen to her 
for very long. Although he had sent for 
her, he was not pleased. “I want you to give 
me the magic that will destroy my enemies,” 
he told her. “Where is this? Was ir left be- 
hind with King Eyo? Did you not put it ing 
his canoe to bring to us?” 

“King Eyo does not need magic to de- 
stroy his enemies,” she told him carefully. 
“He loves his enemies.” 

“No chief loves his enemies. All chiefs 
do battle,” he said. 

An idea came to Mary. She marked out a 
message for King Eyo and sent it down 
river to him. She asked him to invite Chief 
Edem into his territory for a palaver. King 
Eyo consented. When Chief Edem received 
the invitation he prepared his canoe and 
his men for the journey to Creek Town. 
Each man carried a spear. “This cannot be,” 
Mary said. 

Finally, having persuaded them that they 
could carry not a single spear, Mary climbed 
into the canoe. Then she saw something 
under the matting. She kicked the matting 
aside with her foot. All the spears were in 
the canoe, one for each man. 

Mary stood up with one spear in her hand 
and tossed it to the beach. All the others 
followed it. The men stared at her. At last 
Chief Edem grinned and beat his hands to- 
gether to make rhythm for the paddles to 
move by. “To palaver about the great white 
Ma’s magic—yoh, it is good.” The canoe 
shot through the water. Yet Mary wondered 
all the way whether the men had really 
decided not to fight. 

(To be continued) 
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Boys and girls will 
enjoy these stories-- 
stories with a purpose. 


Any boy or girl would certainly be 
very happy to receive this as a spe- 
cial gift. There are twenty full-page 


. ’ pictures to illustrate the stories. 
Norma Norris has written another 


winner! Seniors will remember PRICE $2.75 (By mail, add 15¢) 
her heart-warming story The = 
Shining Way. Now her talent has ee 

been turned toward the juniors, 
and she has here produced 
twenty-six outstanding true sto- 
ries. What wonderful lessons they 
teach, and how beautifully they 
are told! 
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PECCARY COUNTRY 


By Maryan B. Wilkinson 
Harry Baerg, Artist 


COPYRIGHT © 1959 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 





No. 12—Surprises. 1. It was getting dark as Walt 
hiked back to his car. Hungry, he sat down in a clear 
spot and dug his last sandwich and apple out of 
his gadget bag. 2. They had been badly squashed, 
but he was too hungry to notice. He thought he had 


got rid of the peccary smell when he threw away 
that tuft of fur outside the mine. 3. But now he 
seemed to smell it again. Probably his boots had 
picked up some of it on the rocks. “Forget it,” he 
told himself. “Maybe I'd better hike while | eat.” 





4. He stood up, scuffing his feet to get rid of the 
smell. Now it was stronger. Maybe it was on his 
shirt. He reached for his handkerchief—and then it 
happened! 5. Grunts and squeals and thundering 
hoofs! He grabbed his camera and jumped for 


shelter. Where did those peccaries come from? How 
many were there? Where did they go? Somehow 
they all got by him without knocking him over. 
They disappeared in the half light. His quick grab 
had saved the camera from their sharp hoofs. 




















6. But his sandwich and apple were trampled into 





as we said when we began, a peccary is only about 
as long as four JUNIOR GUIDES laid end to end 
. . . but like those JUNIOR GUIDES, he’s packed 
with pep and full of surprises! The End. 


the dirt. Hungrier than ever, he hiked slowly toward 
his car. What a day it had been! He just hoped that 
he had several good pictures in his camera. 7. Well, 
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